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Sylvia  Eidam 


A  Time  of  Grapes 

These  grapes  hang  low  and  desire 

To  be  eaten  here  in  tlie   arbor 

\^'ithin  the  dark   of  their  vines. 

And,  love,  we  are  hungry  for  harvest. 

Greedy  motlis  consume  the  light  by  mouthfuls 

And  July  has  set  into  dusty  October: 

Yet  for  all  that  roaring   time 

Pitched  like  crowded  fishers  upon  the  tide. 

We  found  no  place  like  this. 

Where   lying  close,   we   peep 

Through   tangled   life   and   pick 

The  fat  ripe  grapes  and  lip  them  slowly. 

Come  winter,  we   shall  boil 

The  whitest  hours  for  distillery 

Of  such  sweet  liquors  gathered  here 

And  cask-like,  hold  tliem  to  brimming  age 

Until   we   bear   spring   in 

With   a    swilling    of   old    wines. 


Sylvia  Eidam 


L.  \\'iLEY  Fine 


Ear  of  Discord 

Piano  banging  fitfully  tonight. 
He  beats  the  boards  to  frighten  me 
With  anxious  tunelessness, 
Dissonance  of  old  men 
All  fallen  on  their  horns. 
I  feel  I  am  a  frantic  house  fly  caught 
Between  the  glass  and  screen; 
He'd  sooner  starve  me  here 
Than  face  me  with  those  pounding  fists. 
There  is  a  far  worse  violence 
In  leaving  unresolved 
The  injiuy  of  noise  upon  my  nerve. 
Those  vacant  eyes  so  strangely  set 
Above  the  mantle,  on  the  wall— 
The  vacant  wall,  immune  to  every  art, 
Goes  bouncing  sounds  and  bouncing  me 
About  like  jagged  puzzle  parts. 
Someday  he'll  die  of  it- 
Such  blasphemy,  contempt  for  melody; 
But  troubled  voices  in  his  fingertips 
Beat  all  about  my  head,  accusing  me. 


Marth.i  Prothro 


Stone  Images 

Motionless  they  sit  upon  a  stone 

In  classic  pose:   their  bodies  almost  touch 

As  lips  press  hard  on  lips  that  do  not  feel 

The  vital  warmth  of  sensual  desire. 

No  sound  comes  from  those  joined  lips,  no  moan. 

No  sigh,  no  whisper,  as  if  loving  over-much 

Has  taken  breath  away.  Hard  as  steel, 

Still  as  death,  they  can  never  tire. 

We  who  stand  here,  looking  on,  have  known 

The  other  kind  of  love.  And  knowing  such 

But  seeing  theirs,  we  wonder  which  is  real: 

Unfinished  passion,   or   our   \\'aning  fire? 

Those  statutes  cold:  tlieir  flame  can  grow  but  higher, 

While  we  who  waste  our  passion  are  the  stone. 

Eliz,\beth  F.  Devereux 


Marian  Buch.vnan 


Crow  Hill 


On  mummy  evenings  wrapped  in  rainfrost  such  as  this, 

With  cobweb  drops  strung  on  empty  trees, 

Wet  and  shining,  their  branches  punching 

At  the  wind  and  dripping  quietly  black, 

I   remember   how   you   wrote   once,   long  ago. 

Of  crows  in  a  place  we  called  'Crow  Hill'. 

You  boarded  alone   in   a  small   room   there 

Whose  windowpanes   were   steamed 

With   close   breathing,   your  eyes 

On   the   first   evening   crow. 

Every  day  you  saw  them   go  with   the   morning 

And  return  to  roost  on  that  slight  hill. 

Cawing  softly  as   the  winter  rain 

Which   settled   on  folded   leaves;   sable   crows. 

Wet  and  shining,  stretching  great  wings 

Across   the  face   of  the  wind.   And  you 

Declined   your   head,   heard   them    crying, 

And  spoke  of  them  as  if  they  were  beautiful. 


II. 

The  last  summer  you  lived  on  the  hill,  those  haughty  birds. 

With  bills  half-cracked  like  mouths  of  idiot  children. 

Seemed  to  mock  me  with  their  croaks, 

While  you   argued  that  they  sang.   You   said 

That  in  the  sun  they  were  white,  pale  crows 

As   soft  as  pear  blooms,   chanting  above 

Our  figures  on  the  grass.  I  could  not  understand 

How   you  could  welcome   crows  with  praise 

Instead  of  sticks   and   shredded   clothes. 

At  eveningfall,   you  made   long  walks. 

Watching  tlie   crows   above  you. 

Shaking  the  leaves  with  their  black  beaks 

And   increasing  their  nests,  perrenial  tenants 

On  that  hill  while  we  were  not.  Those  wanderings 

Would   be   ended   by  the   creek 

Which  smelled  badly   of  still  water 

Where   you   would   weep,   I   thought,   because 

Your  back  was  bare  of  wings.   Yet,  with  summer 

Past,  you  went  away,  and  hearing  the  crows 

Conversing  still  in  those  high  green  heads, 

I,  too,  cried,  knowing  that  you  had  not  envied 

Them  their  wings,  but  had  wept  simply  because 

Crows    are   beautiful,    being   alive. 

And  because  they  do  not  crave  to  leave  Crow  Hill. 

Sylvia  Eidam 


Deanna  Bland 


O,  Roger 

by 

Angie  Davis 


There  was  a  trailer  in  the  back  yard:  just  a  wooden 
trailer  with  two  wheels  and  a  long  stick  in  the  front 
made  for  pulling  behind  a  car.  Spelled  out  on  the  side 
in  ragged  blue  letters  was  the  name   Martin. 

But  every  time  the  phone  rang  and  someone  asked 
for  Mr.  Martin  and  I  went  upstairs  to  inquire,  would 
you  believe  it?  No  one  ever  came  to  the  door. 

As  if  I  hadn't  seen  them!  As  if  I  hadn't  ever  seen 
diem  go  down  the  back  steps  from  the  top  part  of  the 
house,  that  man  and  that  woman  carrying  a  child.  As 
if  I  hadn't  heard  that  baby  squawl  in  the  late  after- 
noons, try  as  they  would  to  drown  out  the  sound  with 
the  television.  As  if  I  couldn't  hear  them  laughing  and 
clattering  things  around  (perhaps  disturbing  Papa  and 
Salmagundi!)  when  I  walked  up  the  stairs  and  stood  on 
tlie  landing  before  the  door,  just  fixing  to  call  Mr. 
Martin  to  the  telephone.  I  heard  them  and  I  knew  in 
my  bones  they  were  there,  even  if  they  did  get  quiet 
when  I  knocked.  I  knew:  with  my  ear  to  the  keyhole 
I  could  hear  them  breathing,  alive.  The  minute  I  turned 
an  J  walked  back  down  the  stairs  slowly  (I  limo:  I  am 
old)  they  talked  again,  the  man  saying  things  like  "You 
cook  spinach  with  a  flair,  darling,  my  chickadee."  But 
this  was  queer:  I  would  run  back  up  (as  fast  as  my  old 
woman's  limp  would  allow,  you  understand)  and  they 
would  turn  off,  even  if  in  the  middle  of  a  v^'ord.  Like 
this:  "Gi\e  baby  his  bot-."  Then  I  \\'ould  turn,  go  back 
down  the  steps,  and  hear  "-tie". 

(O  Roger,  it  was  a  trial!) 

It  wasn't  as  if  I  had  time  and  energy  to  throw  away. 

For  one  thing,  there  was  Salmagundi.  When  the 
Martins  came.  Salmagundi  was  an  almost  two  year  old 
Easter  present  from  Papa.  For  a  sweet  blue  parakeet 
he  took  so  much  time!  Food  and  watering  time  of  course. 
Plus  this:  Salmagundi  was  highly  gifted  and  it  was  there- 
fore my  bounden  duty  to  instruct  him,  to  build  his 
vocabulary.  Salmagundi  sat  in  his  gilded  cage  which 
hung  in  the  kitchen  window  above  the  African  violets; 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  his  little  bird  eyes  light  up 
when  we  went  through  the  dictionary  together.  I  spent 
my  spare  moments  (of  which  there  were  very  few)  with 
him,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Martin  onslaught  we  had 
worked  through  Webster's  one  and  a  half  times. 

Then,  more  important,  there  was  Papa.  Even  wa>' 
back  then  Papa  was  about  a  thousand  years  old  and 
lived  in  the  back  room.  You  should  have  seen  him:  gen- 
teel, silky.  He  wouldn't  allow  just  anyone  to  take  care 
of  him,  to  look  after  his  special  needs.  Papa  was  deli- 
cate, you  understand,  not  like  other  men.  For  instance, 
food.  It  was  bad  for  Papa's  constitution  to  mix  colors  of 
food:  usually  he  had  all  white  meals  and  sometimes  (in 
the  summer  months)  greens  which  were  not  too  loud  or 
rich:  endive  would  not  do.  And  as  for  mixing  carrots 
and  beets,  eggplant,  meat!  It  wouldn't  have  been  right, 
it  just  wouldn't,  to  have  gaudy  colors  mix  in  his  stomach. 
Rest  assured  that  his  meals  required  very  very  special 
preparation  and  know-how;  you  couldn't  have  done  it. 
And  the  tonics,  the  warm  blankets,  the  paint  brushes 
to  be  kept  just  so.  Papa's  organs  had  to  be  in  perfect 
balance:  he  had  his  work. 


If  only  you  could  have  seen  him  at  his  work,  so 
painstaking  and  meticulous,  your  heart  would  have  gone 
out  to  him  too.  His  room  was  rather  small  (Papa  de- 
spised ostentation)  and  there  was  one  window  at  the 
back.  The  drapes  were  drawn  open  in  the  afternoons 
so  Papa  might  observe  and  learn.  The  walls  were  cov- 
ered not  with  ordinary  wallpaper,  but  with  smooth  black- 
velvet.  But  it  was  oh  so  gay:  Papa's  work  hung  on  the 
walls.  There  were  two  tables— one  by  the  window,  where 
Papa  sat  in  the  afternoons  with  his  chess,  and  a  round 
one,  of  shining  mahogany,  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
where  Papa  worked. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember.  Papa  always  sat 
at  that  table  in  the  mornings.  He  looked  so  devoted, 
as  he  sat  there,  his  fingers  moving  so  slowly,  his  head 
bent.  He  wore  wine-colored  dressing  gowns  then,  which, 
you  would  have  agreed,  were  just  the  thing  with  his 
lovely  white  hair.  At  iuice  time  in  the  mornings  I  would 
pad  in  very  soft,  set  die  tray  beside  him  and  watch. 
He  didn't  look  up— not  just  yet— he  was  always  in  die 
middle  of  something.  Oh,  his  profile,  so  white  and 
patrician,  the  long  white  hands  moving  so  carefully!  And 
the  work,  dear,  was  sheer  magic:  the  golds,  the  reds 
and  oranges,  straight  bold  bars,  curling  lines  and  big 
silver  feathers  like  clouds,  the  green  of  the  serpents" 
eyes,  blue  stars  on  a  white  line. 

The  art  of  heraldry  is  tres  distingue,  you  know.  Papa 
was  a  real  artist  and  did  only  the  best  of  family  lines. 
This  was  the  trick:  there  were  big  books,  bound  in 
yellow  morocco,  diat  Papa  traced  the  coats  of  arms 
from.  He  would  open  a  book,  find  a  family  line  of  the 
best  order  (and  you  can  imagine  the  sweat  on  his  brow 
this  involved.)  Then  he  smoothed  silky  fine  paper  over 
the  crest  and  traced  it— ever  so  lightly  and  delicatel)-. 
with  a  very  sharp  no.  2  pencil.  I  was  allowed  to  close 
the  book  and  carry  it  away.  This  is  where  the  art  was: 
elaboration  and  color.  The  better  the  famih,  the  more 
extra  plumes,  boas,  curlicues,  labyrinthine  lines  and 
ornaments  of  black,  silver,  gold. 

Our  line  was  very  very  fine.  Old  Sir  Hugh  Middleton 
founded  the  London  waterworks  way  back  when.  Just 
imagine!  And  to  this  day  they  have  the  same  one!  Long 
ago  when  Papa  was  young  he  went  to  England  to  find 
out  about  our  fine  line  from  scratch.  Of  course  I  didn't 
know  then— I  ^^'as  not  yet  born— but  Papa  told  me  all 
about  it  one  day,  the  day  after  Mama  ran  off  with  that 
LTtley  cad  and  the  day  I  began  to  look  after  Papa. 

That  day  (O  Roger,  I  remember  it  \\ell)  I  bound 
my  hair  with  a  soft  green  ribbon  and  carried  in  Papa's 
lunch:  spoonbread  so  light  it  seemed  it  might  fly.  Papa 
sat  at  his  round  table  reading  from  one  of  the  yello\^' 
morocco  bound  books,  following  the  words  \\itli  his 
middle  finger,  right  hand.  Oh,  he  was  a  man  for  sliapeh' 
fingernails,  perfectly  gorgeous  half-moons!  He  looked 
up  and  smiled  sweetly;  Papa's  hair  \\'as  gloss\'  bro\\n 
then,  with  just  a  touch  of  white. 

"Leila  Ann,"  he  said  to  me,  "Leila  Ann,  m\'  o%\'n 
dearest  daughter.  So  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure,  to  bring 
spoonbread  to  vour  loving  fadier.  ^^'hy  it  looks  so  light 
it  seems  it  might  fl\!"  Papa  bo^^■ed  from  the  waist. 
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Pexvii-  Pruett 


"Papa,"  said  I,  "the  pleasure  is  mine." 

"Do  sit  here,  Leila  Ann." 

I  sat  and  Papa  began.  Oh,  the  pain  in  his  limpid 
grey  eyes!  It  broke  my  heart  as  he  said,  "Dearest  daugli- 
ter,  now  that  your  mother  has  run  off  with  that  Utle)- 
cad,  I  must  clarify."  Then  Papa  smiled  sunlight  and 
tender  clouds.  "Our  line  is  very  very  fine,  but,  Leila 
Ann,  it  is  tainted." 

Tainted?  Why,  what  was  tainted,  I  wanted  to  know  . 

Papa  put  it  to  me  straight:  "Political  trouble  my 
dear,  political.  Involved  with  getting  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  on  the  throne."  Papa  pulled  at  his  earlobe  and 
was  quiet  a  moment.  The  draoes  were  open.  There  was 
a  rectangle  of  winter  sunlight  on  the  smooth  floor. 
"However,"  Papa  said,  "however,  my  dear  Leila  Ann," 
smiling  at  me,  "I  gave  the  men  in  London  $15.35  to 
mark  tainted  from  the  books,  all  for  you.  Was  because 
of  Sir  Hugh's  waterworks  that  thev  consented,  praised 
be."  I  touched  my  green  hair  ribbon  and  was  glad 
Papa  was  so  wise. 

That  was  the  day  Papa's  real  routine  and  hard  work 
began.  "I  will  concenti'ate  on  crests,"  he  said,  "more 
faithfully  than  ever."  Pause.  "Sir  Hugh  be  willing." 

At  the  door,  leaving,  I  turned  back  to  smile. 

"One  more  thing,  Leila  Ann,  my  darling.  Do  not 
marry  that  common  boy,  nor  receive  him  ever  again. " 

(O,  Roger,  forgive  an  old  woman,  for  what  could  I 
do?  Papa  sat  in  the  winter  sunlight,  long  fingers  on  the 
book.  His  eyes  were  greysad  and  his  hair  turned  whiter 
and  whiter  as  I  watched  him.) 

Then  were  twenty  peaceful,  productive  years:  the 
yellow  morocco  grew  yellower,  the  gold  lines  and  curves 
of  Papa's  work  became  more  ornate,  his  hair  became 
whiter,  his  voice  silkier.  My  limp  began  and  my  back 
trouble.  But  the  pile  of  crests  grew  and  in  the  kitchen 
window  my  African  violets  flourished.  Salmagundi  sang. 

Good  years,  mind. 

And  perhaps  this  was  the  nicest  thing:  Papa  became 
a  chess  wizard.  He  sat  at  the  table  by  the  window, 
where  the  board  and  chessmen  were  always  set,  from 
after  lunch  each  day  until  early  evening  when  the  liqht: 
failed.  Papa  bought  this  special  set  only  a  few  days  after 
Mama  ran  off  with  the  Utley  cad— sent  straight  to  Hong 
Kong,  Japan  for  it,  if  you  please!  The  board  was  smooth 
and  shining,  with  brown  and  cream  squares.  The  chess 
pieces  were  cream  white  and  pearl  grey,  tall  oriental 
figures  in  flowing  robes:  the  kings  had  sad  walrus 
mustaches  and  the  queens  pierced  ears  with  long  ear- 
rings which  shimmied  when  touched. 

Ah,  it  was  a  sight  for  sore  eyes,  the  way  the  sun- 
light Doured  in  the  window,  the  golden  lieht  olaying 
on  pearl  grey  and  white  chessoieces  and  on  Papa's  Ions 
soft  hands  folded  patiently.  Papa  usually  made  no  more 
than  two  moves  in  an  afternoon.  He  would  fust  sit  and 
watch  the  pieces.  (I'm  sure,  just  positive,  that's  how  he 
got  the  lines  in  his  forehead  and  about  the  mouth,  con- 
centrating the  way  he  did.)  Sometimes  he  would  reach 
out  very  slowly  and  stroke  the  fitrures  with  the  tin  of 
his  index  finger  ever  so  gently.  Then  he  would  lift  his 
hand  and  hold  it  over  the  board,  his  fingers  moving 
slightly,  his  whole  face  frowning.  Tlien,  when  least 
exoected— boom!— Papa  made  a  move,  deftly,  swiftly. 
After  he  moved,  he  sank  back  into  his  chair,  his  face 
peaceful  and  tired:  you  can  see  that  it  took  quite  a 
lot  out  of  him,  the  poor  dear. 

After  eight  or  ten  years  Papa  tired  of  playing 
against  himself.  One  afternoon  I  put  on  fresh  rouge 
and  my  sweetest  smile  and  carried  tea  and  scones  in 
to  Papa. 


"Come  over  here  quickly,  dearest,"  Papa  said,  shin- 
ing by  the  window.  "How  fresh  your  color  is!" 

I  set  the  tray  beside  Papa.  lOh,  it  was  a  beautifulK' 
laid  tray;  white  Spode  and  Irish  linen  napery  with  an 
M  embroidered.)  I  looked  down  at  the  chessboard. 

"Why  Papa,"  I  cried,  "a  brand  new  game." 

"Yes,  rosycheeks.  I've  made  one  move."  Papa's  ir.- 
dex  finger  touched  a  white  pawn.  He  leaned  back, 
pressed  folded  liands  against  his  chest.  "Your  move, 
Leila  Ann. "  Papa  smiled  slowly  and  closed  his  eyes. 

I  moved  impulsively:  in  one  afternoon  I  lost  h\o 
pawns,  a  knight. 

From  that  day  forward  Papa  and  I  were  chess  on- 
Donents.  Papa's  moves  were  long  thought  out  and  de- 
liberate: one  time,  back  in  October  of  '45,  Papa  thought 
a  week  before  touching  a  piece.  I  grew  better,  but  was 
still  impulsive:  not  much  match  for  Papa,  you  see,  but 
then  the  work  in  the  kitchen  and  about  the  house  was 
on  my  mind. 

(O,  Roger,  Roger.  I  castled,  I  moved  my  knights 
in  L's  in  the  sun,  my  bishops  in  diagonals,  I  protected 
my  queen,  but.) 

Lord  love  a  duck,  dear,  how  I've  run  on!  Back  to 
tlie  Martins  with  their  trailer,  their  child  (bless  its 
sweetums  heartums),  their  outrages. 

Like  I  told  you,  the  years  were  hventy  and  peaceful 
before  the  Martins.  Papa  traced  and  painted  his  crests 
in  the  morning,  feathery  clouds  and  lines  of  rich  gold, 
and  there  was  chess  in  the  afternoon  and  early  evenings. 
And  I  had  my  kitchen,  the  light  in  the  window,  xaolets 
in  the  light.  Salmagundi  in  the  light,  the  back  yard 
beyond.  We  had  our  hands  full.  Then:  boom,  boom, 
lioom!  These  three  strangers. 

Just  moved  in,  like  they  knew  what  they  were 
doing.  Moved  in  the  upstairs  that  had  always  been 
empty.  Don't  ask  me  when  they  came  exactly:  I  just 
looked  out  one  day,  out  the  kitchen  \\'indow  \\'hen  I 
\^'as  prenaring  a  white  meal  for  Papa  and  there  was  a 
trailer:  Martin  on  the  side  in  ragged  blue  letters.  Don't 
ask  me  how  they  knew  the  telephone  number  either, 
or  why,  stranger  still,  why  they  wouldn't  accept  the 
calls  they  got  on  my  phone:  it  was  a  puzzle.  It  wasn't 
long  before  I  saw  them:  my  eyes  were  sharp  enough. 

That  Martin  man  must  ha\'e  left  for  work  in  the 
mornings  very  early  indeed,  before  I  got  up,  I  who  rise 
with  Salmagundi  and  other  birds:  I  never  saw  him.  But 
in  the  afternoons,  about  3:30  or  so,  here  he  would  come, 
chipper  as  you  please,  mounting  the  steps.  He  was  a 
young,  strong  man  and  wore  blue  shirts  open  at  the 
collar  (wintertime  and  all!):  ^^'hen  I  thought  to  look  I 
could  see  black  hair  on  his  throat.  (Think  what  his  chest 
must  have  been!)  He'd  be  upstairs  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
or  so:  Lord  the  noise  they'd  make.  You'd  not  hear  a 
peep  out  of  that  \\'oman  or  that  child  until  he  came. 
But  for  that  time,  hour  and  a  half  to  t\\o  hours,  the 
sounds:  sounds  of  cooking  dinner  (tliey  ate  unfashion- 
ably  early),  of  laughing,  of  that  baby  squawling  like  it 
was  stuck,  of  the  television.  And  sometimes  they'd  turn 
up  the  victrola  loud  and  dance,  dance  till  the  house 
shook  and  I'd  run  into  Papa's  room  expecting  to  find 
the  chess  pieces  scattered  on  the  floor.  After  they'd 
racketed  around  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours, 
here  they'd  go,  the  \\'hole  tribe,  down  the  steps:  I'd 
watch  them  through  the  kitchen  window.  That  man, 
hair  on  his  tliroat  and  laughing,  tickling  the  woman. 
She  was  a  big  tiling!  Blond  and  a  bland,  broad  face. 
^^'ore  a  cotton  dress  of  white  with  red  stripes  going 
vertical  across  her  ample  breast  and  hips.  Thick  ankles 
and  wore  sandals!  She'd  carr>'  diat  child,  all  wrapped 
in  terrycloth,  down  the  steps,  just  wa\'ing  her  fingers 
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in  its  face  and  laughing  while  that  man  tickled  her.  Then 
tliey'd  pile  in  that  old  black  Ford  coupe  and  rattle  away. 
Lord  knows  where  to  or  when  the)'  came  back:  Papa 
and  I  believed  in  retiring  early. 

Now  I've  told  you  my  duties:  I  was  a  busy,  busy 
and  tired  old  woman,  with  the  cooking,  cleaning,  chess 
and  whatnot.  And  >ou  know  Papa  could  not  bear  an\' 
disturbance.  All  the  noise,  laughter,  tramping  up  anc^ 
do\\n  those  back  steps  might  have  been  enough  to  drive 
me  to  action,  but  it  was  those  phone  calls  that  final!}- 
did  it. 

Now,  I  put  up  ^^'ith  those  calls  for  a  month:  you'll 
have  to  give  me  that.  All  that  ring-a-ling,  yes,  just  a 
moment  sir,  limp,  limp  up  the  steps,  hearing  laughter, 
knock,  knock,  pound  on  the  door,  silence  and  down 
again! 

Let  me  tell  you  about  that  day  I  decided.  It  was 
really  like  all  the  others. 

There  I  was  in  the  kitchen  standing  over  a  hot 
stove  and  listening  to  that  racket  upstairs.  The  rice  had 
just  begun  to  boil,  steaming  up  my  glasses,  when  the 
telephone  rang.  Right  on  scTiedule.  I  rushed  out  to  the 
phone  (pink  princess,  lights  up  in  the  dark)  which  was 
on  a  mahogany  stand  right  outside  Papa's  door. 

"Hello,"  I  said,  refined  as  possible.  "Middleton  resi- 
dence. This  is  Miss  Leila  Ann  Middleton  here." 

"Hello.  "The  voice  was  always  the  same,  an  old  old 
man's  rusty  voice.  "Would  you  be  so  kind.  Miss  Middle- 
ton,  as  to  call  Mr.  Martin  to  the  telephone.  I'd  be  deeply 
obliged." 

"One  moment,  please,"  I  said,  and  went  straight  up 
the  steps.  (The  inside  steps,  you  know,  right  by  the 
kitchen.) 

I  stood  right  there  on  the  landing  outside  their  door. 
I  listened  carefully:  it  was  for  certain  they  were  there, 
scraping  their  chairs  as  they  sat  down  to  eat.  "Buckle 
baby  in  his  chair,  sweetest,"  the  woman  said,  "Buckle 
baby  tight."  Then  some  more  scraping,  and,  (would 
you  believe  it?)  a  loud  smacking  noise,  like  someone  was 
being  kissed.  "My  little  lovie,"  the  man  said,  "my  sweet 
little  woman  with  the  wasp  waist." 

That  did  it:  $  knew  I  couldn't  have  made  that  up. 
I  knocked,  genteel,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard.  "Oh. 
Mr.  Martin,"  I  hallooed,  "telephone  call  for  you."  Si- 
lence. "Sounds  urgent."  Absolute  silence.  With  my  ear 
to  the  keyhole,  I  heard  that  baby  burp.  "Oh,  Martins," 
I  said,  getting  piqued,  "I  know  you're  there.  I  am  Leila 
Ann  Middleton  out  here,  and  of  a  very  fine  line,  mind." 
Silence  again. 

I  turned  away,  went  down  a  step,  and  heard  forks 
click  against  plates.  Oh!  I  hope  to  tell  you  I  made  a 
beeline  for  that  telephone.  I  picked  up  the  receiver, 
ready  to  give  that  old  man  what  for  and  ask  a  question 
or  two.  But  the  line  was  dead:  put  that  in  your  pipe 
and  smoke  it. 

I  jerked  open  Papa's  door  and  rushed  in.  "Oh, 
Papa,"  I  said,  speaking  before  spoken  to,  "those  Martins 
are  driving  me  plain  crazy  and  I  know  you  can't  con- 
centrate." 

Papa  sat  quiet  by  tlie  window  in  the  dimming  light. 
Leaning  forward,  he  watched  the  chessboard  closely. 
Then  his  hand  shuddered  a  second  over  the  figures,  and 
—wham— he  moved.  He  settled  back  in  his  chair,  smil- 
ing, his  eyes  closed.  I  rushed  to  him.  "Papa,"  I  said, 
"have  you  seen  them,  heard  them— that  man,  that 
woman,  that—" 

Pana's  lips  moved. 

"What?"  bending  to  listen. 

Papa  opened  his  eyes:  serious  grey.  'Tour  move, 
daughter." 


That  afternoon  I  lost  a  bishop. 

I  went  back  to  the  kitchen  and  found  the  rice  boiled 
over:  that  put  me  in  a  real  pet.  I  just  stood  right  there 
by  the  stove  and  watched  the  dinner  go  to  pot.  I  made 
Decisions. 

Number  One:  I  would  never  again  carry  messages 
(telephone,  cablegram,  anything)  up  to  that  landing. 
Number  Two:  I,  Leila  Ann  Middleton,  was  a  person  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  I,  Leila  Ann  Middleton,  was 
worthy  of  notice.  Therefore,  I  would  make  those  Mar- 
tins acknowledge  my  presence. 

How?  With  presents:  the  surest  way. 

(O,  Roger,  always  look  a  gifthorse  in  the  heart.) 

First,  something  old.  After  I  took  in  Papa's  break- 
fast the  ne.xt  morning  (hardboiled  eggwhites  on  batter- 
whipped  bread  lightly  toasted)  I  spent  some  few  min- 
utes looking  for  my  hopechest:  I  knew  it  was  in  that 
room  somewhere.  I  found  it  in  a  comer  near  the  door: 
it  was  under  piles  of  Papa's  crests  and  draped  with 
velvet.  There  it  was,  dainty  as  the  day  it  was  bom, 
white  porcelain  with  a  line  of  perky  blue  daisies 
enameled  around  the  sides. 

While  Papa  sat  at  the  big  round  table  in  the  center 
of  the  room  eating  his  eggwhites  and  checking  Dow- 
Jones,  I  rummaged  through  the  chest.  Oh,  my  dear,  I 
had  forgotten  the  treasures  it  held:  flowersprigged  dim- 
it}'  dresses,  a  white  lace  parasol  stiU  not  yellowed,  my 
very  first  book  of  common  prayer  with  my  name  sten- 
ciled on  the  front  in  gold,  damask  tablecloths,  anti- 
micassars,  a  gold  heart-shaped  pictrrre  frame  with  a 
faded  familiar  face  inside.  Pause.  I  held  the  picture  in 
the  light,  then  looked  at  Papa:  he  pushed  his  plate  aside 
and  set  to  work  with  paper  and  a  sharp  pencil.  Again 
I  dug:  muslin  sheets  that  smelled  of  lavendar,  a  dance 
program  (tasselled),  the  long  golden  braids,  my  hair, 
shorn  when  I  became  a  woman.  Then,  beneath  lace, 
silk  organza,  a  tiara  of  pearls,  newspaper  clippings,  there 
it  was:  a  rattle,  sterling  silver.  My  very  own,  way  back 
yonder,  and  a  really  grand  rattle:  L.A.M.  engraved  on 
the  handle. 

I  stood  beside  Papa's  table  and  rattled. 

"Dear  daughter,"  he  said,  pencilling  a  curve,  "this 
crest  will  be  quite  special." 

How  selfish  I  had  been,  engrossed  with  my  Martins, 
my  gift!  Not  until  that  moment  had  I  realized  that  Papa 
was  drawing,  not  tracing.  And  on  a  sheet  of  paper  tsvice 
as  large  as  usual. 

'Tes,"  he  said,  silver  head  bending  over,  "from 
memory.  Our  coat  of  arms:  Long  live  Sir  Hugh." 

That  and  the  rattle— all  at  once!  I  went  out  just 
trilling  and  marched  straight  to  die  kitchen.  I  took  that 
rattle  and  polished  it  till  it  sang  and  shone  in  the  morn- 
ing sunlight.  When  I  rattled,  so  pleased,  Salmagimdi 
swung  on  his  perch  and  said  "Margerine,  margerine." 
(That  was  one  brilliant  bird,  I  want  you  to  know.) 

Then  I  tliought  about  those  Martins,  tliose  calls  and 
giving  the  rattle:  I  fumed  and  ste\\'ed  until  the  time  came. 

Finally,  long  about  three-thirt}-,  here  came  Mr. 
Martin  in  his  blue  shirt,  just  whistling  up  a  stonn  as  he 
climbed  the  steps:  I  sa\^'  him  out  the  kitchen  window. 
Minute  diat  door  closed  upstairs  tlie  hullaballo  began, 
just  like  al\^'ays.  Now  you'll  ha\-e  to  gi\e  me  credit  for 
at  least  a  peafowl's  wortli  of  brains:  I  knew  they 
wouldn't  come  to  the  door  if  I  limned  up  to  the  land- 
ing and  knocked.  So  I  darted  outside,  spiy  as  I  could 
manage,  and  left  that  rattle  shining  on  the  steps. 
I  waited. 

Two  hours  later,  short  about  a  minute  and  a  hair. 
I  was  in  Papa's  room  deli\ering  tea.  standing  by  the 
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chessboard,  and  saw  them  coming  down. 

They  just  came  swinging  down  those  steps,  singing, 
laughing,  tickUng  each  other  for  all  they  were  worth. 
That  woman!  My  dear,  the  way  she  waved  her  fingers 
in  that  child's  face  it's  a  wonder  the  poor  thing  didn't 
go  crosseyed.  And  she  had  a  rubber  band  from  a  fruit 
jar  on  her  wrist  to  keep  off  the  rheumatism!  Well,  there 
they  were  just  carrying  on  to  beat  the  band  and  then, 
they  saw  it! 

I  nearly  flattened  my  face  against  the  windowglass. 
(Had  to  lean  over  the  chessboard,  but  Papa  didn't  mind: 
he  was  watching  his  queen  like  he  thought  it  might 
take  off.) 

They  saw  it  and,  dear,  you  couldn't  imagine  anyone 
more  suqirised.  \A'hy,  they  were  turned  to  pure  stone! 
Just  stood  and  looked  do\vn  at  the  rattle,  so  still  they 
seemed  not  to  breathe,  for  at  least  a  full  minute.  Then: 
full  speed  ahead.  They  moved  so  fast  and  shouted  so 
it  gives  me  a  headache  even  to  think  of  it.  Laughing!: 
you  never  heard  the  like.  Tliat  man  swooped  up  my 
rattle  and  without  even  one  glance  towards  our  window 
he  leaped  to  th.e  ground  and  danced  like  an  Indian,  just 
lauprhing  and  shaking  that  rattle  up  and  down,  side 
and  back.  Naturally  that  woman  joined  in:  she  stood 
next  to  him,  kept  time  with  a  sandalled  foot  and  threw 
the  baby  up  in  the  air  again  and  again,  in  rhythm 
witli  the  dance.  Such  carryings  on  you've  never  seen! 
Then  thev  all  swirled  around  together,  until  thev  seemed 
butter,  like  Sambo's  tigers,  iust  howling  and  laii?rhing. 
Mr.  Martin  hit  that  rattle  on  the  ground,  on  his  knee, 
on  that  woman's  head:  flung  it  around,  and  it  sterling 
and  engraved,  remember! 

Then— Oh  Lord  I  was  afraid  of  it— it  broke,  splintered 
every  which  way  in  the  sunlight.  Silver  covered  candy 
kisses  rained  out  of  it,  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  shower. 

Would  you  believe  those  Martins?  First  no  grati- 
tude, then  no  remorse.  None  whatsoever.  That  woman 
unwrapped  a  few  of  those  kisses,  stuffed  them  in  her 
big  mouth  and  they  piled  in  the  car.  Naturally  they 
didn't  forget  the  very  valuable  rattle  handle:  probably 
went  straight  to  the  pawnshop. 

I  was  so  distressed  that  I'm  afraid  I  let  out  a  little 
cry.  Papa  looked  up:  he  must  have  moved,  for  he  was 
sunk  back  in  his  chair.  He  gave  me  the  sweetest  of 
smiles, 

"What's  the  trouble,  dear?" 

"Oh,  Papa,  Papa,"  I  said,  "did  you  see  that  Martin 
man  who  just  drove  off— the  one  in  the  blue  shirt—" 

Papa  just  sighed.  "Blue-collar  worker.  It's  your  move, 
Annie." 

Heaven's  above!  I  was  so  distraught,  and  upset  tha*^ 
I  lost  three  pawns,  a  rook,  and  put  a  knight  in  serious 
danger. 

(O,  Roger,  Roger.) 

Now,  just  picture  the  situation.  Naturally  I  was  mad 
as  a  wet  hen,  but  I  bided  my  time  for  a  few  days  so 
I  could  calm  down,  for  one  thing.  Never  make  a  move 
in  the  heat  of  passion:  a  lesson  from  Papa.  I  just  wen* 
about  my  routine:  gave  Salmagundi  fresh  water  and 
seed,  plus  a  carrot  to  peck  at,  prepared  white  mea'" 
and  tasty  teas  for  Papa,  and  did  my  cleaning  with 
vigor.  I  lost  my  other  knight  and  two  pawns.  I  watched 
Papa  work  in  the  mornings:  the  moat  of  arms  progressed 
beautifully,  the  most  ornate  ever.  One  thing  I  did  not 
do:  carry  messages  to  the  landing.  That  old  man  called 
every  day  right  on  schedule  and  each  day  I  subtly 
questioned  him  and  each  day  tlie  line  went  dead. 

Every  afternoon  the  Martins  made  more  racket, 
every  day  they  seemed  more  oblivious. 


March  came  in  like  a  lion.  The  afternoon  it  came, 
blustery  and  raw,  I  was  in  the  kitchen  preparing  por- 
ridge for  Papa.  I  had  put  the  Martins  out  of  miiid  when 
lo  and  behold  up  the  stairs  that  man  went,  as  uncovered 
and  as  happy  as  if  it  were  the  fourth  of  July.  That  did 
it:  I  struck  again. 

First,  something  old.  Now,  something  new.  I  looked 
as  my  African  violets  in  the  window,  in  the  March 
light:  new  blooms.  I  mean  to  tell  you  I  snatched  up  a 
pot  of  those  violets,  the  very  best  variety,  deep  purple^ 
and  planted  that  pot  outside  on  the  steps. 

Ha!  I  knew  it!  Come  teatime,  come  Martins.  Papa 
was  wiping  shortbread  crumbs  from  his  mouth  and 
studying  the  chessboard  when  down  they  came,  whoop- 
ing it  up  like  they  never  heard  of  judgment  day. 

Then— bam— just  like  before.  They  turned  to  pure 
stone.  I  could  swear  that  baby  craned  his  neck  out  of 
the  terrycloth  and  stared  down  at  the  violets.  I  just 
felt  sure  this  would  get  to  them. 

"Look,  Papa,"  I  whispered,  "there  they  are,  like 
statues  on  account  of  my  hybrids." 

But  Papa  was  hypnotized  by  his  king  and  said 
"Ssh,  ssh." 

Then:  Crack  went  that  pot  on  the  steps.  Like  light- 
ning that  man  cracked  it  open.  That  man,  that  woman, 
carried  on  like  they  had  been  bit:  laughing  and  howling 
and  screeching  they  uncovered  those  delicate  roots, 
threw  dirt  straight  ud  in  the  air  and  danced  around  in 
it  like  it  was  rain.  Thick  rich  brown  fell  on  that  man's 
blue  shirt,  on  his  hand,  on  that  woman's  blond  head, 
her  Wand  broad  cheek  and  onto  that  terrvcloth  bundle. 
And  thev  just  screamed,  hapny  as  if  it  had  been  holy 
water!  Then  that  woman  collected  those  poor  nake'^ 
limn  violets  (she  squatted  in  a  most  unladvlike  manner) 
and  pinned  them  to  her  bosom.  There  they  went:  not 
a  word,  mind,  not  a  word. 

"Your  move,  daughter." 

I  lost  a  pawn,  put  my  queen  in  trouble. 

(O,  Roger,  mv  queen  in  trouble  and  thick  rich 
brown  on  a  terrycloth  bundle.) 

You  probably  think  I  gave  up  then.  No  sir.  One 
more  chance,  I'd  give  them  one  more  chance. 

I  didn't  give  them  breathing  time.  The  ver\'  next  dav 
I  charged  again.  When  that  man  mounted  the  stairs  at 
precisely  three-thirty  his  shirt  reminded  me:  time  for 
Something  Blue. 

Dear  Salmagundi.  There  he  was  in  his  gilded  cage, 
just  shining  in  the  light,  blue  as  the  ski.\  He  pecked  at 
his  carrot,  happy  as  any  fieldlark,  and  said  margerine, 
margerine,  oh,  oleo— margerine.  (Bird  I.Q.  of  152) 

Oh  please  don't  blame  me:  you  can  see  I  had  no 
choice  whatsoever.  I  must  admit  I  dragged  my  feet 
getting  that  cage  out  to  the  steps  and  shed  a  few  hot, 
hot  tears  onto  dear  Salmagundi  as  he  sat  there  blinking 
in  the  outdoor  light. 

You  surely  know  the  routine  b>'  now:  tea,  Martins. 

Papa  was  excited,  breathing  hea\y  o\'er  tlie  game, 
but  I  couldn't  pay  him  an}'  mind  just  tlien.  Like  always, 
the  same  act:  those  Martins  laughed  and  laughed  on 
the  way  down,  dien  turned  to  stone.  The\-  stared  domi 
at  Salmagundi  in  his  gilded  cage.  Then— a  new  twist- 
that  man  and  woman  looked  at  each  other  and  cried, 
just  bawled,  their  eyes  screwed  up  tight,  tears  running 
over  cheeks  and  chins  like  ri\'ers.  That  woman  sobbc^ 
and  sobbed,  rocked  the  terrycloth  bundle  side  to  side 
while  the  man  bent  o\er  dear  Salmagundi.  Ah  ha,  I 
thought,  the>'re  going  to  call  me  out  an\-  minute. 

But  no!  Next  tiling  I  knew  tliere  was  a  flash  of  blue 
and  Salmagundi  spiraled  up  into  the  air.  Those  Martins! 
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That's  when  they  smiled  and  laughed.  Shading  their 
eyes  against  the  sun  they  waved  goodbye  happily  as 
Salmagundi  spiraled  higher  and  higher,  crying  mar- 
gerine,  margerine,  until  he  was  just  a  speck  and  then 
blended  with  the  sky. 

Gilded  cage  in  hand,  those  Martins  got  in  their 
black  noisy  coupe  and  drove  off  without  so  much  as  a 
howdedo  or  kissmyfoot. 

"Your  move,"  Papa  said.  (Roger,  I  lost  my  queen.) 

My  poor  dear  Salmagundi  bird:  that  was  the  straw 
that  broke  my  back.  I  cried,  I  tell  you,  I  tore  my  hair. 
Then:  Revenge.  I  was  ready,  mad  enough  to  chew  nails. 
I'd  just  tell  them  to  go  right  out  in  the  garden  and  eat 
worms. 

Next  day  was  Good  Friday.  At  midmorning  I  was 
in  Papa's  room  watching  the  work.  The  crest  was  al- 
most finished  and  so  lovely,  lovely  it  was,  canaries  beak 
to  beak,  a  quill,  a  scribe,  a  lion,  stars,  a  sunbiu-st:  all  in 
soft  muted  colors  and  silver.  I  looked  up  from  the  crest 
and  saw  the  snow  begin  in  large  lazy  flakes. 

By  afternoon  it  was  like  a  blizzard.  (Just  think  of 
poor  dear  Salmagimdi  out  in  that  cold.)  Not  that  it 
bothered  that  Martin  man.  Didn't  ruffle  his  equilibrium 
one  bit  because  at  three-thirty,  along  he  came  and  fairly 
skipped  up  those  steps,  blue  shirt  open  at  the  throat 
like  it  was  early  May  and  the  dogwood  in  flower.  I 
tapped  on  the  Idtchen  window  and  beckoned  with  my 
finger.  I  hadn't  really  thought  he  would  glance  my  way: 
of  course  he  didn't. 

I  was  fairly  on  pins  and  needles  until  that  telephone 
rang.  But  it  did,  right  on  schedule,  just  after  those 
Martins  turned  up  the  music  and  began  to  dance  like 
a  herd  of  elephants  in  darkest  Africa.  It  rang:  I  rushed 
to  answer. 

"Hello,"  I  said,  sweet  as  pie. 

The  connection  was  bad:  static  from  the  storm.  The 
old  man's  "hello"  sounded  very  far  off  indeed, 

"Certainly  111  call  Mr.  Martin  to  the  phone,"  I  said. 
"I'd  be  positively  delighted,  just  tickled  pink." 

As  you  can  see,  margerine  would  not  have  melted 
in  my  mouth.  But,  oh,  I  was  seething  inside:  this  was 
it,  this  was  my  chance.  I  meant  it:  I  was  perfectly  de- 
lighted to  Ump  up  to  the  landing. 

This  is  what  I  heard:  those  two  dancing  around 
flatfooted,  baby  keeping  time  with  spoon  against  plate. 
"Dance  with  mv  sweet  strawberry  blond,"  the  man  said, 
"let  the  world  play  on." 

I  didn't  want  to  hear  any  more:  I  knocked,  pounded. 
Absolute  and  total  silence.  The  dancing  stopped,  spoon 
against  plate  stopped,  the  record  stopped  right  diere 
in  the  middle  of  Tuxedo  Junction. 

"Telephone  call,  dear  Mr.  Martin,"  I  said.  I  wasn't 
going  to  be  unduly  nasty. 

Martin  made  no  response. 

"Oh,  Martin,"  I  tried  again,  "this  patlietic  old  man 
has  been  trying  to  get  you  for  nigh  unto  two  months." 

Nary  a  syllable. 

"Albright  then,"  I  screamed,  "allright  you  Martins 
you.  This  is  Leila  Ann  Middleton  here  and  I  am  about 
to  deliver  the  Middleton  ultimatum.  Either  speak  and 
thank  me  for  those  lovely  gifts  which  you  so  willfully 


abused  or  get  out,  just  hightail  it  right  out  of  tlus  house 
and  this  county.  Go  straight  to  Omaha  or  Sioux  City— 
we  Middletons  don't  care  where— but  clear  out!" 

(Didn't  think  I  had  it  in  me,  did  you?) 

I  went  down  those  stairs  just  snickering.  That  would 
scare  the  stuffings  out  of  them,  those  Martins. 

And  then.  Lord  help  us  to  get  right,  there  I  was  in 
the  kitchen  just  a  few  minutes  later,  watching  the  kettle 
boil.  I  chanced  to  look  out  the  window  and  here  came 
Martin— alonel  I  untied  my  apron,  expecting  company, 
but  oh  no,  he  just  hitched  that  trailer  to  3ie  back  of 
the  car  like  he  did  it  every  day  in  the  driven  snow  and 
in  his  shirtsleeves.  Then,  up  he  went  again  and  here 
came  that  woman  back  down  with  him,  the  two  of  them 
lugging  chairs  and  lamps.  I  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  my 
mouth  hanging  open  like  the  hinges  were  broken,  and 
watched  in  utter  disbelief  while  they  went  up  and  down, 
down  and  up,  carrying  out  sofas,  beds,  knicknacks,  tele- 
vision, combination  washer  dryer,  bedside  table  of 
cheny,  card  tables,  billiard  table,  rockers,  baby  cri!: 
bassinet,  sideboard,  ashtrays,  landscape  watercolors.  It 
rocked  me  for  a  minute,  I  tell  you  it  did. 

But  it  wasn't  too  late:  I  could  give  them  one  final 
chance.  A  gift:  time  for  Something  Borrowed. 

I  rushed  into  Papa's  room  like  a  house  a  fire. 
"Papa,"  I  said,  'Tapa  Papa  I'm  taking  this  crest."  I 
snatched  the  lovely  Middleton  crest  from  the  roiuid 
table  where  it  lay,  finished.  Papa  paid  no  attention:  he 
quivered  like  a  spaniel  over  the  chessboard.  Having  no 
time  for  lengthy  explanations,  I  hotfooted  it  right  out 
of  that  room,  right  through  the  kitchen  and  out  the 
back  door. 

Mr.  Martin  was  settling  things  in  the  trailer,  that 
woman  looking  on  and  crooning  to  the  terrycloth  bundle. 

The  snow  was  thick  and  cold  but  there  they  were, 
practically  naked  as  jaybirds,  her  in  that  striped  sleeve- 
less dress  and  sandals,  him  in  that  shirt.  I'd  wager  that 
baby  was  bare  as  the  day  he  was  bom  beneath  the 
terrycloth. 

"Don't  despair,"  I  said,  "don't,"  and  rushed  right  up 
to  them.  "Here,"  holding  out  the  crest,  "a  reprieve— 
oiu'  fine  line's  coat  of  arms  and  your  last  chance." 

That  man  and  woman  didn't  speak  a  word  but 
snatched  the  crest  right  out  of  my  hands.  They  examined 
it  together,  then  looked  at  each  other  and  began  to 
laugh.  Yes,  you  heard  me  right,  laugh!  Together  they 
tore  that  crest  into  shreds,  and  with  me  just  standing 
there  shivering. 

I  heard  a  httie  scratchy  noise:  Papa.  His  window 
was  frosted,  because  it  was  warm  inside,  but  he  had 
iTibbed  a  circle  and  I  could  see  him  plain  as  anything 
tapping  on  the  glass.  His  face  was  white  but  his  eyes 
shone  like  coals!  His  lips  moved:  "Checkmate." 

"Checkmate,"  I  said,  "checkmate." 

That  man  and  that  woman  just  laughed  and  laughed 
and  I  believe  I  heard  them  say  checkmate,  checkmate 
as  they  piled  in  the  car.  They  drove  away  fast.  Pieces 
of  the  Middleton  crest  were  still  falling,  blending  with 
the  cold  cold  snow  after  they  were  gone.  Didn't  even 
say  ta  ta. 

And  there  I  was  in  the  snow,  with  Papa  inside 
clawing  at  the  window. 

(O,  Roger,  Roger,  checkmate.) 
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